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FOREWORD. 


The perusal of a drama named Ascharyachuddmaij,i by Saktibhadra, lenc to me by 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, and its 
similarity with the thirteen Trivandrum plays led me to study the authorship of the 
latter, which have been hitherto ascribed to Bhasa, known as one of the oldest and 
most renowned playwrights of India. The present paper is the result of that study, 
which demolishes the structure fondly built by the distinguished discoverer and 
editor of these plays and his followers. 

It is a painful task to destroy the cherished theory of another, but it appeared to 
me that the misleading arguments hitherto advanced in favour of Bhasa’s author- 
ship required exposition, and I regret this could not be done without giving promi- 
nence to the destructive method, which is generally unpleasant. I admit the value 
of the contributions which various scholars have made towards the solution of this 
very difficult problem, and I do not claim that my thesis finally settles the question, 
I have merely hinted at the source of these plays with the hope that it will evoke a fur- 
ther analysis of the situation, leading to the discovery of the real author. 

I am extremely grateful to Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., Litt. D., F.S.A., 
Director General of Archaeolog}" in India, whose keen interest for augmenting the cause 
of Oriental learning and kind appreciation of my humble labours have induced him to 
publish this thesis as a memoir in the Archaeological series. I am no less indebted to 
Dr. Sten Konow of Kristiania (OSLO) and to my life-long friend Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal of the Central Provinces, both of whom read over my paper and offered 
valuable criticism which enabled me to revise a part of it so as to strengthen the 
arguments put forward by me. 

HIRANANDA SABTRl. 

Fienhill, the Nugiris ; 

The Sth November 1924. 
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BHASA AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

» — 

J N 1912 Mr. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum announced the discovery of thirteen 
plavs which were ‘ neither seen nor heard of before?’ He edited them very 
carefully and published them in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which called forth 
high commendation from Sanskrit scholars not only in India but in Europe and Ame- 
rica as well. Although the Mss. mentioned no author, he ascribed them to Bhasa, 
the renowned ancient playwright of India and gave his reasons which satisfied many 
Sanskritists, who accepted his theory, except a few like Dr. Barnett in Europe andiMr. 
Bhattanatha SvamI in India. The latter raised a discordant voice, but their oppo- 
sition was lost in the whirlwind of approbation of a novelty, which at once struck the 
imagination rather than the discretion of the discoverer’s followers. Dr. AT S. 
Sukthankai has very recently given an exhaustive bibliography in one of his 
article- entitled “ Studies in Bhasa " in the Journal of the Botnbaij Branch of thi 
Itoyal Asiatic SocietijA where he has mentioned all that had so far appeared on 
the subject both in favour of and against the view first propounded by the editor and 
discoverer of the plays. All this time I was myself a believer in the Bhasa theory, 
and it was onlv this year that my faith was rudely shaken by the perusal of a dr; ma 
named Asciiaryaciiuddman i , written by ^aktibhadra (said to have been a contem- 
porary of Sahkaracharya, the great philosopher of India). This drama, which 
was partlv published some years ago at Calicut with a Sanskrit commentary 
and is fairlv well known in the Kerala country, exhibited so marked a 
resemblance to some of the thirteen plays which have been attributed to Bhasa that 
I was led to examine the various points raised in support of the Bhasa theory. 
This investigation has convinced me that the theory is impregnated with a defect 
which Sanskritists call ativydpti. It is, therefore, untenable. The question is not 
onlv miportant from a literary point of view, but it has a special bearing on 
archa?ological studies as well. I am, therefore, tempted to traverse what may be 
called a beaten track and place the result of my mvestigation before scholars with 
the hope that it will tend to remove the delusion that has been working upon us foi' 
the long period of twelve years. 


11)22-23, pp 23lff. 



2 BHASA AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

At the outset I propose to give a summary of what has been adduced in favour of 
the Bhasa theory as the purva-paJisha and thereafter to examine it in the light of my 
study of the whole problem. Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s arguments form the basis and the 
mainstay of this view, the language question and sundry other points being adduced 
as additional supports. His chief reasons are the following : — 

I. All the 13 plays show a close resemblance to one another in the language em- 
ployed and the method of expressing the ideas. 

(a) They, as a rule, begin with the stage direction flfTl 

and then introduce the mangala-slolca or benedictory stanza. 

(5) Instead of the word prastavand they use the term sthdpand. 

\c) The ndtakas, written by Kalidasa and other dramatists of a later date men- 
tion in the prologue, according to the canons of Bharata, the author of 
the play and some of his works in terms of praise. The Trivandrum 
plays do not exhibit this feature. 

(c?) The BharaUivdkyam or closing sentence in these plays is written in a way 
which is different from that of similar stanzas found in other dramas. 

These facts would show that the author of the Trivandrum plays was one and the 
same, and he lived prior to the writers like Kalidasa, who had to follow certain cano- 
nical injunctions with regard to their compositions, which did not come into force 
during his time. 

II. A'amana, Dandin, Bhamaha and other rhetoricians have quoted these plays 
which, therefore, must have been written prior to the time when these authorities 
flourished. 

III. Tradition ascribes the authorship of a play named Svapnavdsavadattd to 
Bhasa. One of these plays bears that appellation. Therefore, it must be the work of 
Bhasa. Again, as all these plays closely resemble each other, in all probability, they 
were written by one and the same author, that is to say, because one of them, namely, 
Svapnavdsavadattd was composed by Bhasa, the rest must have also been written by 
him. 

lY. These plays are characterised by an intensity of rasa or sentiment, a marvel- 
lously exquisite flow of language and an all-round grace of poetical elegance such as 
is to be met with in the works of ancient rishis like Yalmiki and Yyasa. Therefore, 
their author also was a similar risJii and an ancient writer, who lived long before Kali- 
dasa and other playwrights, when Sanskrit was a spoken language. 

Y. The author of these plays has used archaic forms of words which are not in ac- 
cordance with the aphorisms of Panini and are, therefore, apaprayogas or solecisms. 
Notwithstanding this fact, Kalidasa and other standard writers imitated him, adapt- 
ing his language and ideas, for they looked upon him as a rishi. Therefore, he pre- 
ceded not only these writers but even Panini, the great grammarian. Moreover, 
Kalidasa speaks of Bhasa as an ancient writer. Obviously, therefore, the Trivandrum 
plays, which were composed by Bhasa, must have been written long before Kalidasa. 

VI. In the Artha4dstra of Kautilya^ a verse is found which must be a quotation 
from the Pratiffldnd^ikd or Pratijndyaugandhardyam, where it occurs in the fourth 


^ Adhika. 10, Adhyaya 3. 
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Therefore, the author of this play and, consequently, of the whole series must 
have lived before Kautilya, the great politician of ancient India. 

Dr. P. W. Thomas in his note, which appeared in the Journal^ of the Royal 
Asiatic Society some two years ago, has supplemented these arguments to some ex- 
tent. His arguments may be summed up like this (i) Bhasa is an ancient writer. 
As we learn from authorities like Bana or Rajasekhara, he composed several plays 
{ndtaJcachaha) . One of them was named Smqmavdsavadattd. If the Trivandrum play 
of this designation is not the work of Bhasa, the author has “ plagiarised” the title. 
The known facts, however, show that this is an impossibility in as much as Sanskrit nd- 
taJcas have distinct titles even if they are plagiaristic, e.y., the Mahdndtaka, the Chd- 
rudatta or the Mrichchhakatikd. So in all probability this is the very play which was 
composed by Bhasa himself, (ii) The Trivandrum Vdsavadattd was in the ninth cen- 
tury a famous play, which was quoted by Vamana in the Kdcydlahkarasutravritti, 
A work of this name is mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his Bharatandtyavedavivriti 
and in the Dhvanydlokalochana. Yet we are never told that there were two 
famous dramas of this name. This circumstance also would point towards the same 
conclusion, (hi) The Trivandrum plays were famous in the seventh century A. D., 
perhaps even before, as Bhamaha refers to the Pratijhdyaucjandhardyana. Abhinava- 
gupta names the Daridrachdrudatta and Vamana quotes not only the Svafnavdsava- 
dattd, but the PratijhdyaugandJiardyami and the Chdrudatta also. If the author of 
these works is not Bhasa, he is quite unknown. It is hardly likely that he suppressed 
his own name with a view to father his v/orks upon Bhasa. (iv) All these plays are not 
only similar in structure, style and matter worthy of a master-mind, like that of Bhasa, 
but impress us by their freshness and vigour evincing a direct derivation from the'epics’. 
This fact combined with the circumstance that a good deal of borrowing from these 
plays is to be seen in the works of Kalidasa would lead to the inference that their author 
lived long before the latter. 

Besides these arguments, much has been made of the Prakrit of these dramas to 
support the Bhasa theory. Dr. Wilhelm Printz in his pamphlet, named Bhdsa’s Prdkrit^, 
has worked out this point in detail. So also Drs. Sukthankar and Banerji as well as 
other scholars in their respective contributions. Instances like those of the accusa- 
tive plural masculine in dni found in the edicts of Asoka and the plays of Asvaghosha 
have been elicited from these dramas as unmistakable evidences of their high anti- 
quity. Yet another argument is brought forward in favour of the theory. It is this. 
The first few acts of the famous play called Mrichchhakatikd and one of the Trivandrum 
plays, namely Chdrudatta, closely resemble each other and are almost identical. Dr. 
Georg Morgenstierne has very carefully worked out this point and brought out all 
the identical passages of these two plays in his Uber das Verhdltnis zivischen Cdrudatta 
und Mricchakatikd. His comparison leads us to the conclusion, which is rather irre- 
sistible, that one must be the copy of the other. Those who are committed to the 
Bhasa theory hold that the Mrichchhakatikd is only an amplification or adaptation 
of the Chdrudatta. According to these scholars Kalidasa only borrowed ideas and 


» 1922 ; pp. 79-83. 

* Frankfurt, A. M. 1921. 


Leipzig 1921. 
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BHiSA AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

expressions from some of the Trivandrum plays, but the author of the Mnchchliaka- 
tiku incorporated entire acts of one of these dramas into his work and credited them 
to himself. The Mrichchhakatikd is ?k iairlj old ndtaka. The Char udntia which forms 
the basis of it, must be considerably older and so it must be the work ot Ehasa. Fur- 
ther, some of the scholars holding this view quote from the Harshacharita^ the follow- 
ing verse in support of the theory — 

II 

“ Bhasa gained as much splendour by his plays with introductions spoken by the 
manager, full of various characters, and furnished with startling episodes, as he would 
have done by the erection of temples, created by architects, adorned with several 
stories, and decorated with banners.”^ 

They say that the epithets applied to Bhasa here and in other Sanskrit works can 
be very fittingly used for the author of the Trivandrum plays. Jayadeva in the Pra- 
sannaragham speaks of Bhasa as the “laugh of poetry ” (Bhdso hdsah). Yakpati in 
his Gaudavaho calls him “ friend of fire ” {J alana-mitte) , on which Dr. A. Berriedale Keith 
seems to lay great stress in his work “ The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, Develop- 
ment, Theory and Practice ”, which has very recently come out.® In the Chapter 
which he has devoted to Bhasa he seems to have merely repeated what has been adduced 
by other scholars in support of the hypothesis without adding anything new, except 
a few rather dogmatic assertions or sweeping remarks against the opponents. To 
him the arguments and evidence brought forward so far to disprove Bhasa ’s author- 
ship are all inconclusive and inadequate. 

The above arguments have been very recently supplemented by Mr. Ganapati 
Sastri by a contribution to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, where he claims a 
final triumph for his pet theory (see pp. 668-9 of the October No. for 1924). In that 
note, he extracts some passages from the Bhdmprakdsa and the Srihgdraprakdsa, which 
mention the Svapnavdsavadattd byname undone of them quotes a verse etc. 

which is actually found in the Trivandrum Svapnandtaka. He is so elated with 
these discoveries that he exclaims : — “ Had I obtained these before, F ere v ould not 
have been the slightest discussion over my view that Bhasa was the author of this 
Svapnavdsavadattd (meaning the Trivandrum Svapnandtakam). Luckily my opi- 
nion has now been vindicated.” This is, I believe, the sum total of what has been said 
and argued in favour of the Bha.sa theory. 

Let 'US now see how far these arguments can hold good. The first point requir. 
ing consideration is the circumstance that the Trivandrum plays begin with the entry 
of a and, therefore, on the authority of Bana, should be attributed to Bhasa. 

This argument will at once lose its force when we find that in Southern India, at least 
there are .several ndtakas which similarly begin with the entry of a siilradhdra or stage- 
director but were certainly not written by Bhasa. One of such works, as was pointed 
out by Dr. Barnett long ago^, is the Mattavildsaprahasana, a highly interesting farce 

» 1. 15. 

* Translation by Corwell & Thomas, p. 3, 

^ Oxford, Clarendon Press 1924. 

^ J. E, A. S, 1919, pp. 233-4. 
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■wiiicli was composed by tbe Pallava king Mabendravikrama, tbe son and successor of 
Siriihavisbnu, wbo flourished in the first quarter of the 7th century A. D. The second 
play showing the same characteristics is the Ascharyaehuddmani of Saktibhadra, which 
has been mentioned above. The third drama coming under this category is the 
KalydtMsaugandhika of Nilakantha.^ Other dramas showing the same featm’e are 
the Tapatisami'amna and the Siibliadrddliananjaya, both of which were written 
by Kulasekharavarmman, a Kerala king of about the 11th century A. D. We further 
notice that these dramas use the term sihdpand instead of prastdvand. Other in- 
stances will be supplied by the Padmaprdbhritalia of Sudraka, the Dhiirtavitasam- 
vdda of iWaradatta, the UbJiaydbhisdrikd of Vararuchi, and the Pddatdditahi of 
Syamilaka which have already been published. Moreover, we find that the Aicharya- 
■chuddniani'^ introduces itself with the words^ aye kinim khalu mayi eijndpanavyagre 
■sabda iva sruyate etc., just as some of the Trivandrum plays do.* These facts conclu- 
sively show that it is wrong to draw conclusions from the way in which the prologues 
of some of these plays were written. As some of the works I have mentioned were 
probably composed in the South, it would appear likely that this was only a ktill 
or habit of the ddkshindtyas or southerners of the period. Ko stress could, 
therefore, be laid on it in the matter of ascribing certain works to a s]^ ecial 
author, in view of different writers having adopted the same mode of starting 
their plays with the words etc. The view held by Dr. Baiierji that it 

was Bhasa who introduced the change for tbe first time and, therefore, Bana 
characterized his works as begun by a sutmdhCua can hardly commend itself, 
when we remember what Ahsvanatba has stated about the point in the ISdliitya- 
•dmpana. He says^ that in ancient manuscripts the ndiuU veicses, like Vi'dd)(teshu^ 
etc., are found written after the words ndndyunte sutrudhCirah. This clearly demonstrates 
that it was only a method of writing. Visvanatha must have seen old manuscript 
copies of the V ikramorvasi and other plays where the benedictory verses were 


^ The weakness^ of the argument, I fancy, has been recognised by Dr. Keith who, while reviewing Dr. Morgens - 
tierne’s work entitled da 5 Verhaltnis zwische/i Cdrmlattu and MriclipluikatikCi in the Indian Amiquaryf 

(Vol. LII, 1923, page 60), says that it would certainly be a non sequiiur to conclude that the Trivandrum plays are 
Bhasa^s, simply because they are begun by the sutradhdra. Though he has modified this remark by saying that 
owing to this decidedly noteworthy fact the plaj^s are eligible to be considered as Bhasa’ s, I think the alivyd'pti 
'which I have shown vitiates the argument. 

^ In the third session of the All India Oriental Conference held at Madras two more dramas were announced 
which display the same features, but were written by other authors. They are entitled Ddmaka and Traii ikrama 
.(see Summary of Papers, page III). 

^ Mx. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar tells me that he noticed this similarity more than two years ago and worked it 
out in a paper that has not yet come out, Messrs. A. Krishna Pisharoti and K. Rama Pisharoti have also recently 
noted it in their article entitled ‘‘Bhasa’s works — are they genuine ? ” w’here they have printed the whole of the 
prologue and announced their intention of bringing out an edition of this interesting play very soon. 

* The Ubhaydhkisdrihd of Vararuchi also gives them. 

& Ch. VI. pp. 279-80, Bombay N. S. 1922— 

* The first benedictory stanza of the Vihretmorvaat. 


C 
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Sahityadarpaaa, 
p. 279. 


placed after this phrase, or to use the expression of Bana, which began with the sutra- 
dhdra. He further says that the insertion of these words after the ndndl means that 
the ndtaka proper would start thenceforth. Thus, according to \ isvanatha fwho 
though not very old is yet considered to be an authority on sdhitya), the use of these 
words before or after the ndndl becomes immaterial as indicating a peculiarity of any 
particular author. It is true that we are not in possession of the original manuscripts, 
but only of comparatively late copies of these plays, still Yisvanatha’s evidence is there> 
and we have no reason to disbelieve it. In this connection it may be remarked that 
ndndl is not an absolutely necessary commencement, as some plays start without it. 
Sivarama in his commentary^ on the Ndgdnanda has expressly said so in the words 

That this is so is illustrated by the play called 
P fad/jumndbhyudaya which was composed by King Ravivarman of Quilon, who, 
according to Mr. Ganapati Sastri,^ flourished about 1265 A. D. Another instance of this 
kind will be furnished by one of the Trivandrum plays itself, namely, the Chdrudatta, 
which has no ndndl at all. It would appear that the actors had some liberty in chant- 
ing benedictory verses and starting a play. This is, perhaps, what Yisvanatha 
meant when he remarked — 

stItW fw UfT; I 

The cjuestion of conformity to the BJiamta-vdkyam I would similarly attribute to prac- 
tice or kiill only. The Trivandrum plays themselves are not uniform in structure 
with regard to the canons laid down in the Bharatandtyasdstra. I doubt if the 
author of these dramas was totally unware ^ of this 6k7s<ra, judging from the words of 
the vidushaka addressed to the cliefi in one of these plays called Avimdraka, though 
Bharata is not named there. 

Kor will the other points raised in this connection such as the omission of the 
author’s name, the description of certain scenes not allowed by Bharata and the ab- 
sence of the Bharata-vdkymn help us in upholding the theory. The mention of the 
author or his praise in the introduction is what is called prarochand which is meant 
to attract the audience. If an author has to make his reputation, he may not mention 
his name till his fame has been established, or he may be taking some liberty with re- 
gard to these points in not following Bharata for some local reasons, such as the taste 
of the time, etc. In any case these are not the only plays which possess these charac- 
teristics. There are others which have now been published and display similar features. 
Of the tour BJidruis mentioned above only the Pddatddltaka gives the name of the 
author in the sthdpand, not the rest. I am further supported by another old work that 
has recentlv been brought to our notice. It is a PmJiasana entitled Bhagavadajjuka 
which has latelv been published in the pages'* of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Re- 
search Society by Professor A. P. Banerji. \Ye are not quite sure of its authorship 
or time. According to a stanza found on one of the manuscripts of this work in the 
Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library, it is an old composition by a poet called 

1 T. S. S. No. LIX, p. 2. 

^ Introduction to the Pradynmnabhyudaya, p. viii, T. S. S. No. VIII. 

® Dr. Sten Konow thinks that there cannot be any doubt that the author of the Avimdraka knew Bharata^ 
a clear reference to his w’ork being found on p. 16 of that play. 

^ Vol. X (1924), Parts I and II, pp. i — xxiii. 
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Bodhayana.^ The Mamandur inscription of Mahendravarman I, a good edition of which 
has recently come out in one of the publications^ of the Indian Archaeological Depart- 
ment, mentions it, though unfortunately the line where the name occurs is very badly 
mutilated. The name of Vyasa comes before and that of the Mattavildsa shortly after 
it, the intervening aksharas having been obliterated. The Mattavildsafrahasana^ 
as alreadv stated, is the work of the accomplished Pallava ruler Mahendravarman. 
Why both these farces should be named rather one after the other, we have now no 
means to ascertain. But it appears to me that the Bhagamdajjuka was an earlier 
composition and the Mattavildsa was modelled after it. The former exposes the pre- 
ceptors of the yoga practices, ridicules the followers of the Sankhya system, the phy- 
sicians and the grammarians of the time as well as the followers of the Buddha. Still, 
its author does not appear to be very severe in his sarcasms, and the persons he has 
introduced are not so degenerate as they are shown in the latter work, namely, the Mat- 
tavildsa. At any rate the Buddhist monk is not so low as he is in the latter. Sandilya 
of the Bliagavadajjuka praises Buddha specially for his punctilious care of food — 

and his behaviour towards the lifeless body of the courtesan, or the words^ — 

cannot reflect creditably on his personal conduct or the followers of the great Tatha- 
gata of that period. But compare him with the Sakyabhikshu of the Mattavildsa, 
who, while extolling the “great teacher” of the age iov the bhkshu-sa}lgj)a 

or community of friars to indulge in various comforts or luxurious ways of life wants 
full liberty with women and wine as well. The former exhibits a little restraint, but 
the latter does not. This contrast is marked and would show how low the followers 
of the Buddha must have fallen, when the Pallava king wrote his farce. The piece itself 
does not name its author. Nor does it mention the time when it was written. The 
Bodhayana of the manuscripts spoken of above is, for the present, an unknown writer. 
Therefore, to draw any inference regarding his time we have to depend on the internal 
evidence only. The fact that the farce is mentioned in the Mamandur inscription would 
show that it cannot be later than the end of the 6th or the commencement of the 7th 
century of the Christian era, or the time of Mahendravikrama’* who flourished about 


^ Mr. Sarasvati of the Madras Epigraphical office was good enDUgh to send me the following tx-y 
verses one of wliich he found written on a manuscript of the Bh<igavadajjvka and the other on that of its 
commentary in the Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras. Both would show that the farce was composed by 
a Kavi called Bodhayana. In one of these verses it is called prcd.na or old. They respectively run as follows : — 

The name of the commentator, too, seems to be unknoMm. 

^ Vol. XLIV I. S,, South Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Vol. IV, Xo. 136, plate III, line 6. In the transcript 
given here m has been put in place of hh evidently by an oversight. 

® Page XVI. 

* Mr. A. P. Banerji would take it to the 2nd century A. D. (J. B. O. i?. 5., Vol. X, p. 90) but remembering the 
time when the Mattavildsa was written, I doubt if we can take it back so far oa the evidence of “religious animosity'’ 
or even archaic forms. 

c 2 
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600 to 625 A. D. Further, it would appear that it was in all probability v^itten after 
the MrichchhahatiM. The latter drama lilvc this farce shows no disrespect towards 
Buddhism, although it is clearly a Brahmanical composition. The names of some of 
the dramatis persoita; in this farce appear to have been taken from the Mrichchhaka- 
tiJcd. The ajjukd or courtesan in it, tor instance, is called Vasantasena after the heroine 
of this drama, so also her servants. 

Tliat the Malta f ildsaprahasaua was written by Mahendravarman is too well 
known to be proved. In any case the Bhagavadajjuka can very well be relegated to 
a period prior to that of Bana. It begins with the siitradhdra and does not mention 
the author either in the introduction or elsewhere. Its introduction is called 
sthdpaxd and not .prastdvaad, and it has no general prayer or the Bharata-vdkyam. 
such as we see in later dramas. It uses old Prakrit forms as is shown below. In ad- 
dition to all this it has introduced a scene which is not permitted to be staged — I mean 
the death of the Ajjuka — by Bharata or the rhetoricians who followed his canons. 
Besides this, the ten species of plat’s enunciated in this piece are, to some extent, difier- 
ent from those mentioned by these rhetoricians. The Vdrehdmriga and also the 
Uisris/itlkci. as Prof. Banerji has already noticed, do not appear to be known to 
them. \'isvanatha gives TJlldpya as one of the eighteen iiparu^yakas or minor dramas 
counting the Xdtaka and the Prakarana among the ten varieties of a rupaka or 
drama. The BJtagavadajjuka names Salldpa along with the Prahasana among the 
ten species which it considers to have come out ol th.e Ndtaka and the Prakarana 
form of the drama. This would show that the author of the farce follotved the laws of 
dramaturgy, which were somewhat different from those laid down in the current 
Ndtyasdstra of Bharata. In other words Ae followed a different school or system cur- 
rent in his time. That he could not have lived before Bharata is clear from the play 
itself, as I have remarked already. Besides, the non-observance of Bharata's rules does 
not necessarily indicate that the writer was older than one who observed those rules. 

As to the argument based on the Bharata-vdkyam, I might add that the Trivan- 
drum plays are not uniform in this respect. Some of them have colophons or closing 
stanzas which are different from those in the rest. The so-called Svaptiandtaka and 
the Bdlacharita have imam sdgaraparyantdm, etc., the Pratijndyaugandhardyana, 
the Avimdraka and the Ahh ishekandtaka have bhavantvarajaso gdvah, etc., with imdm- 
api 7nahim, etc., at the end. Three of these plays, namely, the Karnabhdra, the Chd- 
rudatta and the play of the “unknown” name have no Bharata-vdkyam at all. Besides, 
it is to be observed that the customary or usual phrase with which a Sanskrit ndtaka 
would close is to be seen in some of these plays. The Bdlacharita, for instance, has 

I ^ i 

etc. 

The Avimdraka has — 

JIT^: etc. 
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and so on, showing that some of these plays have got a Bharata-vdkja. Here it would 
be interesting to point out that the four Bhdnas {Chaturhhdnl) spoken of above, exhibit 
practically the same feature. The Padmaprdbhritaka of Sudraka and the Pddatd- 
ditaka of Syamilaka have no Bharatavdkyam. The Dhurtavitasamcdda of Isvam- 
datta and the Ubhaydbhisdrikd of Vararuchi end in stanzas which are not dissimilar 
to some of the concluding verses of the Trivandrum ndtakas, for the former has 

Hig Kmj ii 

and the latter iftfri ITlitg II 

Therefore, the arguments adduced to prove that these plays were written before 
the Bharatandtyamstra^ was composed fall flat on the ground having no force in them. 

The second argmnent, which is^ apparently^ the mainstay of the Bhasa theory 
seems to be the title of one of these plays. Although some of the manuscripts consulted 
by Mr. Ganapati Sastri gave the name ot Svapnandtakam to the drama, yet it was rather 
presumed that the real designation was Svapnavasavadattd. It has now been clearly 
shown that it is so because Bhojadeva in the 11th century and Saradatanaya in the 12th 
century knew this ndUika by that name. Mr. Ganapati Sastrl in his note which he has 
contributed to the last October number of the Roy(d Asiatic Society’s Journal (pp. G68- 
869) feels so jubilant over this discovery of his that he would now dispense with all 
the arguments as unnecessary and consider the question as finally settled. Dr. Thomas 
too has placed much reliance on this designation as noticed before. The futility ot 
such a reasoning would be clear, if we remember what Professor Sylvain Levi has 
stated in his highly interesting article which appeared la^t year in the Journal 
Asiatique and to which attention has now been drawn by Dr. Barnett in his note in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society d Eamachandra and Gunachandra in their 
Ndtijadarpana quote a verse from a Svapnavdsavadattd ascribed by them to Bhasa, 
and describe the situation in which it occurs, “but neither of these can be traced in 
the Trivandrum play. Sagaranandin in his Ndtakcdakshanaratnakosa quotes a 
passage from a Svapnavdsavadattd, which does not agree with the Trivandrum text.” 
Further, as I have shown below and as is recognised by Mr. Ganapati Sastri himself, 
Abhinavagupta quotes a verse in his commentary on the Dhvanydloka, namely, Dhvan- 
ydlokalochana from a Svapnavdsavadattd, which is not to be found in the Trivandrum 
ndmka of that name. It will be too much to expect from imagination that all these 
ancient authors were “grievously mistaken” in attributing their quotations to Bhasa 
or the Svapnavdsavadattd. Obviously therefore, the Trivandrum play cannot be 
the Svapnavdsavadattd of Bhasa and there must have been at least two dramas of 
that name. That one and the same name was given by Sanskrit authors to different 
works is demonstrated by the fact that there were at least two Kcdydmisaugandhikas^ 


' Some, however (see above, p. 13, foot note), hold that Bharata is older and the writer of the Trivandrum 
plays knew his msira. If it is so, the arguments based on the prologues or the concluding stanzas of these plays 
would be self ‘Contradictory, and the circumstance that these dramas introduce scenes which are not allowed 
by Bharata will only support my view that their writer followed a different school or canon, 

* 1924, p. 656. 

* Barnett, ibid, p. 656. While correcting the proofs I found that this interesting point has been further investi- 
gated by Drs. V. S. Sukthankar (J. B. B. R. A. S., 1925, pp. 126 ff) and L, D. Barnett (J. B. A. 8., 1925, p. 9 9), 
and Mr, C. R. Devadhar (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1924-25, part I, pp. 55 ff.). Dr. B. W. Thomas (J. B. .4, 
8^ I925w pp. 100-4) has endeavoured to meet the argument of Prof. L6vi but I do not think ha^ succeeded in doing it. 
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and two Bdlacharitas.^ In this connection it looks interesting to observe that Sakti- 
bhadra, who according to tradition was a contemporary of Saiikaracharya the Great, 
composed a “ Mvya ” which was called U nmadavasavadatta and has not yet been 
iound out. The term iinmada and svapna are almost synonymous. The name 
Kdvya ” is applied to both the drisya and sravtya compositions. On this consideration 
one is tempted to think of the probable identity of the Trivandrum play with the 
work of Saktibhadra, especially when he remembers that some of these ndtakas 
admittedly bear more than one appellation and the fact that the manuscripts of the 
Ascharyachuddmani are found along with those of some of the Trivandrum ndtakas, 
as a reference to the catalogue of manuscripts in the Madras Library would show.^ 
To give some details in regard to what I have stated above, I may refer to 
Sarvananda, an author of about the 12th century A. D., who in his commentary on the 
N dmalingdnumsana of Amarasimha gives clear evidence of Lhasa's Svapnavdsava- 
dattd being different from the Trivandrum play. This has already been noticed by 
Bhattanatha Svami,^ who has given a very interesting quotation from a work called 
T dpasavatsardja in support of this inference. Mr. Ganapati Sastri, too, has recognised 
this evidence. He has, however, tried to explain it away by proposing another read- 
ing. Sarvananda* says : — 

‘The marriage of Padmavati is an instance of artlmsriiujdra or selfish love, but that of 
Vasavadatta as described in the Svapnavasavadatta is a case of kdmasringdra.' Now, 
the Scapnavdsaradatta of the Trivandrum series does not give an account of Vatsaraja’s 
marriage with Vasavadatta. Surely, then, the Svapnavdsavadattd referred to by Sar- 
vananda must have been a difierent work altogether. Here it might be said that 
Abhinavagupta’s mention of the play in the words 

will favour the identification of the Trivandrum drama with the ancient Svapnavdsa- 
vadattd for, in the Trivandrum ndtaka we do find Padmavati sporting with a ball 
although there is not much of krida in it. But this fact has to be considered 
along with others. The Trivandrum drama could have been written after the 
real of Lhasa, which is still to be found out. The story being the 

same there could be several versions of it, and an incident might have been described 
in some or all of them. On the other hand, it- seems to be pretty certain that 
according to Abhinavagupta himself the Trivandrum play cannot be the Svap- 
nai'dsavadattd^ to which he has referred, for it does not contain the c[uotation which he 
expressly states as taken from the latter. To illustrate the remark made by Ananda- 
vardhana in the Dhmnydloka that authors sometimes pay more attention to figures 
than to rasa or the sentiment in the composition — 

^ Mr. Ganapati Sastri, Introduction to tl.e SvCipnavdsavadattCi p. xxiv. 

2 See Xos. 12492-12493. 

^ lad. Ant, 1916, pp, 189-195. 

^ T. S. S. No. NXXVIII, p. 1. 147. 

^ In the same way the Dandracharudatiri alluded to by Abhinavagupta may not necessarily be the Chdtn* 
datta of the Trivandrum series. 
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te in his Dhvanydlokalochana^ quotes the Svapnavdsavadattd as- 

■ i irfreT ii 

But this verse, as has already been recognised by the editor and other scholars, does not 
occur in the Trivandrum play at all. One would make bold to say that it could not 
have occurred there, as it suits neither the Vasavadatta nor the Padmavati of that 
drama. Apparently, as Bhattanatha Svami has already remarked, it speaks of love 
which sprang up all at once at the first sight of a lady. Vasavadatta as introduced in 
the Trivandrum play was wedded long before and Padmavati was only offered to Yat- 
saraja, who did not woo her at all. This is shown by the answer which the nurse gave 
to Vasavadatta^ — 

%T!r I 
f^T I 

This negative evidence is too strong to be lightly passed over and would go a long way 
to contradict the Bhasa theory. Dr. Thomas in his note, alluded to above, says 
that the verse is found in the Kdvydniisdsana of Hemachandra, with obviously correct 
opening svauchita. But even in this form it is not to be met with in the play. Were 
it actually found there, I am afraid, that alone would not suffice for proving its author- 
ship by Bhasa. It could have stood there as a mere quotation from the ancient Bhasa 
and as such it would merely show the Trivandrum drama as a later production. 

I may note here that in summarising the purva-pahsha I have referred to Mr. Gana- 
pati Sastri’s new discoveries under No. 6 or miscellaneous arguments, because they 
came to my notice at a late stage. They really form part of the second argument and 
I ought to have dealt with them there. Keeping in view what has already been 
stated by Professor Sylvain Levi in his learned article Deux Nouveax Traites de Dra- 
maturgie Indienne” in the Journal As iatique ^ referred to above, I really wonder why 
so much importance has been given to the references found in the BhdvapraJcdsa and 
the Snngdraprahdsa. After all what do these references show ? I doubt if they prove 
anything beyond this, that to the authors of the above-mentioned works, W 2 ., Sara- 
datanaya and Bhojadeva, who according to Mr. Ganapati Sastri, flourished in the 12th 
and 11th centuries A. D. respectively, the Trivandrum play was known, as it is now, 
under the name of Svapnavdsavadattd. But how would it follow that the play was 
written by Bhasa or that Bhasa was the author of all the thirteen Trivandrum plays ? 
I am glad that Dr. Barnett has already drawn the attention of scholars to Professor 
Levi’s article in his note which appears simultaneously^ with that of Mr. Ganapati 
Sastri and I need not dilate on it here. I repeat what I have said above that the 
Ndtyadarpana oiBamnchandTSi and Gunachandra and the Ndtal-alakshanaratnakosa of 
Sagaranandin make it quite clear that there must have been at least two plays of the 
name of Svapnavdsavadattd. Thus, the one by Bhasa was different from the 
Trivandrum play. To me the ‘adamantine’ rock of Mr. Ganapati Sastrl appears to 

^ P. 152, 3rd Udyota. 

2 P.23. 

2 Oct.-Decr, 1912>3, pp. 193 ff, I am indebted to Dr. Sten Konow for his kindly drawing mj attention to this 
important article. 

* P. 656. 
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disintegrate faster than his old stones. Even without attributing plagiarism to the 
author of the Trivandrum plays one can easily explain the occurrence of identical slokas 
in the works of two different authors. Pithy and telling utterances often assume the 
form of subhdsJiitas whose frequent use tends to cause an oblivion of their authors, 
rendering them a common property, which anybody might use as he liked. If the 
renowned Bhasa’s .sporadic pieces acquired that merit, it would be no wonder to find 
them repeated in later works. In the matter of characters, too, it is an easy thing for a 
later writer to borrow from an earlier one. Thus the mere coincidence of a few cha- 
racters would not warrant the conclusion that of such works the author was one and the 
same. 

Daridrachdrudatta is no doubt mentioned by Abhinavagupta, but how are we to 
assume the identity of it with the Charudatta of the Trivandrum series, when none 
of the known manuscripts of the play give that name to it ? That V amana quoted the 
verse Sarachchhasdnku-gaureyia, etc., which occurs in the fourth act of the Trivandrum 
play, or the passage yo bhartripindasya krite na yudhyet, which is the fourth pada of a 
certain sloka in the Pratijmyaiujandhardycma, or the verse ydsdm balir-bhamti, etc., 
which is to be found in the piece called Charudatta and that a part of the stanza 
limpatim tamongdui d etc., occurring in the Bdlacharita and the Charudatta of the Tri- 
vandrum series, is to be found in the Kdvyadarsa of Dandin, can only show the priority 
of these works to Yamana or Dandin, of course taking it for granted that these quota- 
tions are from these very works. They cannot demonstrate the authorship of the 
works, as these authorities do not ascribe them to Bhasa Most of these quotations 
are proverbial in nature, and it goes without saying that in ancient India there was a 
large stock of current sentences and stanzas on which different authors could draw 
without incurring the charge of plagiarism. 

In the same Avay I doubt if any special importance can be given to what Mr. Ganapati 
iSastri calls Bhaniaha's review in the Kdvydlankdra or Bhamalidlahkdra. The story 
of Vatsaraja has been a very popular theme and several ancient Sanskrit writers 
have written it in their own ways. Bhamaha makes no mention of Bhasa or any 
other kavi, while illustrating the rhetorical blemish called Nyd,ya-virodha. Why to 
think of a particular poet then ? The verse — 

^TfTT ftlflT WW I 

II Bhimahilaakara, IV, 44 . 

no doubt has the same meaning, which a sentence in the play named Pratijhdyau- 
gandharayana has, at least partly, ^ but on what grounds are we to suppose that Bha- 
maha was rendering the Prakrit speech into Sanskrit ? Why not think of another 
work which gave it in Sanskrit ? Or let us take it for granted that he had the 
Trivandrum play or its author in view when he said — 

i 

h iv. 46. 

^ We should remember that this stanza is ascribed either to Vikramaditya or to both Mentha and Vikra- 
inaditya but not to Bhasa in any of the kno»vn anthologies. 

• Haxhsaka’s speech, p. 13, rather differs, for it has — 

W *rRT ^^*11 *I*T 
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The inference which can be safely drawn under these circumstances is that he must 
be posterior to, if not a contemporary of that author, for contemporary writers are often 
found criticising each other. Bhamaha cannot be so old as some scholars believe him 
to be. I doubt if he can be far removed from Dandin. He might have been his con- 
temporary or lived shortly before him. The Kdvyddarsa itself would lead us to such an 
inference for, while enunciating the doshas in a composition, it mentions only ten out 
of the eleven named by Bhamaha^ and does not consider the eleventh to be a dosha 
necessarily, remarking^ that it is difficult to see if it is a blemish at all. There can be 
no doubt that Dandin is criticising Bhamaha unless, of course, both of these rhetori- 
cians took the two verses apdrtham etc., from some older work. Both the works^ 
namely, the Kdvijdlayihdra and the Kdvyddarsa, are inter-connected and must have 
been composed probably about the same time or in the 6th if not the 7th century^ A.D. 

Mr. Ganapati Sastri has endeavoured to carry the Trivandrum plays to about the 
4th century B.C. on the supposition that one of them, namely, the Pratijndyaugandha- 
"^dyarta, has been quoted by Chanakya in his now well-known work, the Arthasdstra^ 
The stanza nacam sardvayh, like the other one, i.c., yda yajua-sanghais^tapasd etc., has 
apparently, a proverbial or sententious tenor, and must be regarded as a suhhdshita 
Chanakya quoted it along with a Vedic sentence showing thereby that he regarded 
it as equally authoritative. There is nothing to show that it is not a quotation in the 
Trivandrum play even^ if it is taken to be Bhasa's. Let us suppose for the sake of 
argument that all these sayings were composed by Bhasa himself. Can their occurrence 
these works prove that they were written by Bhasa ? 1 doubt if it can. Take 
"the case of a work whose author is known to us without any doubt. I mean the farce 
‘Called Mattavildsaprahasana. This contains the verse^ (with a slight change) — 





which, on the authority of Soma deva’s was composed by Bhasa. Will 

this fact ascribe the authorship of the farce to Bhasa ? Fortunately, we know its 
-author ! Let us take another instance. The sidras of Chanakya® contain two aphorisms 


^ ^ l and 

I 


1 IV, 1-2. 

2 III, 125-127. 

^ Here it will be interesting to make mention of the important pronouncement made by Mr. Paraakrishna 
Kavi in the third session of the All-India Oriental Conference at Madras, 1924 (see Summary of i^apers, page i\), 
that this verse has been identified as a quotation from the Mafiuniii. 

* P. 7, V. 7. 

® P. Peterson’s 2nd report, p. 46. referred to in the introduction of the Suhhdshitdvali ot Vallabhadeva 
^Bombay, E. S. P., p. 82, 

® K. Shama Sastri’s revised (1919) edition the Kaitfiliyam Ariham^tratn, p. 433, nos, 3C1 and 257. 
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One of these is found in the Ascliaryachudamani of Saktibhadra and the other 
in the Chdrudatta of the Trivandrum series. Possibly they may be quotations from 
the AHhdsdsfw and analogv would lead us to surmise ttiat the stanza nctio'ih sctTdvuni, 
etc., was similarly quoted from the same work. Slight discrepancies in these quotations 
when compared with the published texts are immaterial^ for, as a rule, such pro\erbial 

sayings are usually quoted from memory.^ 

The question of similarity in structure may further be examined here to see how 
lar the identity of expressions or words can be relied upon in settling the authorship- 
of a work. First, I shall compare the Aschanjachuddmani with some of the Trivan- 
drum plays. How it resembles the latter so far'as its prelude is concerned I have shown 
above. 

AM ishel'a ndtalri . Ascharyaclmddman i . 

Pages 20-21. Act Y under identical circumstances has — 


I T?r jtttttst: i 


snig ^nig 

551-R^T— ?7Tt I 

fWtSFUrit i 


(Page 20) 

TTW:— 5Tgtf%l 

?rm?rr^5r: i 

(Page 15) 

?i?r: Hf^^rfrT 'tggrg 


Act V. 

TT^:— sig tfoT I 

?T^ fafjfirg i 

Act VI. 

riff; 


^o — fysgm: I 


wge— TT?T 1 


(Page 18) 

Havana while thinking of Sita talks of the moon in both the plays. 
(Page 22) 

Sita feels abashed (vnditd) as she does in the AscJiaryachuddmani. 
(Page 23) 

*tt?rr — ^ g4?ri? 

I 1 


^?rr wg®— g’ng i 

W etc. wtfiT — ^ etc. 


^ The autra sf etc., as published by Mr. Shama Sastii, has ^tVSfclT ^ but Saktibhadra gives 

The other sentence in the published text reads but in the Chdrudatta it stands as 

^ ^ I 

In this connection it will not bo out of place to say that the atanza etc., is to be found 

in the Mudrardhshasa, but in the Daiarupdvaloka it has been ascribed to Bbartniiari. Could we, then, ascribe 
the Mudrdrdkahasa to Bhartphari? 
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(Page 24) 

. . . ’^r^zTBrft ?![ 

Tt?, fi’f w -aTi^fr I 

(Page 54) 

I 

(Page 69) 

ttjt: — ^i TTWFTT'fi etc. 

(Page 70) 

sT^nr:— ’?rrg^wTW?i4i i 

?:m:— i ^f?T^?rT^^JW5^- 

I 

(Page 72) 


Act VI. 

« 143 ri fT=f »T%f¥ I 
Act V. 

^rfT— lT5^5rT ¥f?ff 3iTJg I 

YT4T;— =1^31 3rf3T3WTW3 etc. 

A.ct VII. 

I 

*Tgf3¥ I 

Iff ?w<!T; 1 t! Ill 3<?rT^: i 


The (jana is identical in ideas in both. 

(Page 72) 

31^ 334T; 3iW: and g are very common words. 

Tm; - The verse — 


Tm:— •srrfffftf^ 3 I^ht: etc., etc. 

(Page 75) 

I f3i H jfg: fTragTT'f?:Tftr i 

TTw;— f^n?r: ^T^r^ftr’^ifiT— 

4TTH315RHT, 


SjflrirfTT W3T tfff ! 3*T4THrrf3 J 

3i3 mftTfT: ntfcTrlT; fc^t II 

is not dissimilar in idea. 

Act VII. 

ffT?:^:— I ffff H W3; 

I 

tttt:— f%?Tn: xrrwwfiT^Frfw — 

»T^rf3T^*T 


Pratijnd>ja>!gandhardijam and Aschanjachuddmani 
.Pratijnd°. Ascharya°. 

(Page 18) Act 11. 

— '3f%w ^rlrn — ^frr^H 

(M. M. Ganapati Sastri renders it^ by ^T^^riftr and the meaning fits in the speech 
of Sita as well.) 

(Page 62) Act III. 

31^ 351313 3fTfti«s: 

^ The root seems to be the same which we find in the Western Panjabi a« in the verse eh jddude ghntta 
Jce kardm kamaU pal gird mere ghaiie 'phsrxdni ni of the Rir of Wareshah, p. 213 (Lahore ed.). 
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(Pages 63, 65) Act VII 

^nsrr ^3^? i 

Closing sentences etc., are similar in both. 

Avimdra ha A^charyachuddmani 

(Page 13) 

*T^TTT5i: I ^5i(HT)fegrr: wtig Ws^t: 

I ... 1 snf^^i; i i 

Pmtinidndtah(i and Ascharyachuddmani 
(Page 85) 

^W3tt trf?;^T?rTf% uft^T?rrf% i ’aVcn— trf^T^Tf% 

(Page 86) 

^rU— ^T — ^ 

(Page 87) 

Compare the description of Jatayn’s beak in both and 
(Page 86) 

1 wt tTfcT^rlPIT^^; 1 ’OW.— fiw qffT^rax: etc. 

(Page 99) 

Defence of Kaikeyi is similar in both — (Act I in tbe Ascharyachuddmani) 

Tbe Trivandrum Svaynavdsavadatld and tbe Ascharyachuddmani 

i. Tbe speech of the sutradhdra in both is rather identical. 

ii. The use of the word qn? in the first stanza of the Trivandrum play and not 
far from about the commenceaient of the Ascharyachuddmani. 

hi. The Svapnardsacadatta (pp. 1-2) and the Ascharyachuddmani (Act VII) 
give i 

iv. On page 10 of the former and in Act III of the latter we have — 

wgr^ift I ^rfiifr^tfra^ ?raTf% \ 

and m g eTtwii^i^ti f^^rtnrrfrr— ’trgifni’fr 

hTrct^ rimf? I 

respectively. 

V. Similarly, ^ in the one (pp. 27 and 62) and 

•fttcTT — Wt ^ etc. (Act IV) in the other, 

vi. 1 is very common. 

These are a few instances which I have picked up from the play of Saktibhadra 
and some Trivandrum ndtakas. I am sure more will be found out. Arguing like Mr. 

Ganapati Sastri, can we not ascribe the Trivandrum plays to Saktibhadra, ignoring foi 
argument’s sake the mention of his name in the prologue 1 The argument based on 
the merits or the intensity of rasa and the exquisite flow of language in these plays can- 
not prove the authorship of Bhasa, though it can show that their writer was a dra- 
matist of a high order. At the same time one has to remember that the question of 
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the merit of a work is sometimes a matter of opinion as is so very nicely shown in the 
case of Milton, who preferred his Paradise Regained to the Paradise Lost, although 
the latter is usually considered to be far superior to the former. Had it not been so, 
could the immortal Sdkuntala or the Uttarardmacharita be considered inferior to these 
plays ? The merits for which the Trivandrum dramas are considered as older than 
Kalidasa have not been pointed out to us. What is stated on the other hand is that 
the author of the Trivandrum dramas has drawn his material directly from the epics 
and there are expressions in those plays which are found in the works of Kalidasa, 
who must have taken them from those plays. It appears that while bringing in such 
an argument the supporters of the Bhasa theory are to a large extent influenced 
by the supposition that these works are Bhasa’s and that an ancient work must be of 
great merit. Comparatively modern writers have also di'awn their material directly 
from the epics. Indian writers who select mythical or say divine subjects have to 
draw the material from these sources, and for the matter of that we cannot say that 
Kalidasa did not do so. Writers like Kshemendra did the same thing. The author 
of the AscMryachuddmani, alluded to above, must have done so. Why to talk of these 
old writers ? If I write a piece now and get my material from the Vedas, mv compo- 
sition cannot be relegated to the hoary past on that account. This sort of reasoning 
does not carry conviction home. Similarity of ideas or expressions does not necessarily 
indicate indebtedness of one author to another. There is no reason why a person cannot 
argue as does another cpiite independently. Similar ideas and expressions are no doubt 
found in the works of Kalidasa and these plays, still, it does not stand to reason to say 
that Kalidasa derived them from these works or any other author either out of re- 
spect or otherwise. It is said that Kalidasa has him.self praised Bhasa and might have 
used his works as a grateful tribute to his genius. I doubt if it can be considered to be 
a tribute at all, when we remember how Indian poets compare “ borrowing ” to eating 
vdntam. To mention the name of a predecessor in respectful terms does not neces- 
sarily imply borrowing. An original writer will shun such a course and a poet of the 
type of Kalidasa whetber he hailed from India, Europe or elsewhere could not have had 
recourse to such a practice. We should not forget at the same time tliat the prioritv of 
the Trivandrum pieces to Kalidasa is yet to be established, and one can verv well aro-ue 
in the opposite way, viz., that the author of these works was indebted to Kalidasa. 
For my own part I will not attach any great weight to the similarity of this kind in such 
cases. Identical expressions or similar ideas are to be met with in the I'edas and the 
Bible leaving aside the Kamayana and the Iliad, but I doubt if we could go so far as 
to consider the latter to be indebted to the former or vice rerm in any wav. While 
human heart remains unaltered it is the brain that develops. This is, I think, the 
reason why a poet who writes from the core of his heart remains ever fresh and 
up-to-date, whatever be his age. The outpourings of a true heart will not much 
differ whoever the writer may be. Accordingly, we have to consider the question of 
the age of a work irrespective of such resemblances. 

Much capital has been made out of the so-called archaisms or solecisms [drsha- 
prayogas), noticed in the Trivandrum ndtakas. It is said that mam- archaic forms, 
which are found in these plays and are mostly tabulated in the form of an apjieu- 
dix attached to the Pratimdndtaka, violate the rules of Panini, and. therefore these 
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nrltakas must have come into existence before the great grammarian lived. Likewise, 
it is affirmed that the Prakrit of these plays is archaic and, consequently, they must have 
been composed during a very remote antiquity. Some of the defenders of the Bhasa 
theorv place these works before, while others after Asvaghosha. Let us now examine 
how far this argument holds good. The occurrence of irregular or apdninvja forms can 
afford no proof of the age of a work. Students of Indian epigraphy are aware of nu- 
merous documents which contain such forms but undoubtedly belong to a very 
late period. Arsha forms are found not only in the Rdminjana or the Mahdhlicirata, 
but in the epics which are certainly not so old ; nay, we find them in the works^ 
of Kiilidasa as well as other Sanskrit writers. Such forms, we know, have mostly 
been explained by Saranadeva in his very learned work entitled Durgliatavritti.^ Mal- 
linatha has also endeavoured to justify .such formations by bringing them under 
Panini’s rules. Even Mr. Ganapati Sastri himself has done so at least in one instance, 
I mean in the use oihjap in gri^iya chdpam karena.^ We know of cases where writers 
have deliberately flouted Panini. For instance, the locative plural of pumdn is pumsu 
according to Panini, but Anubhutisvarupacharya in his grammar named Sdrasmtam 
makes it pnnkslui. The same is the case with the word visrdma, ■which is not unoften 
used for visrama. I need not multiply examples here, when they are so well collected 
in the Durghatavritti. Some of the manuscripts are less scrupulously preserved than 
others and we are not in possession of the original manuscripts of the plays. At times 
wrong forms are used by ignorant copyists and sometimes more familiar forms are sub 
stituted in place of old and unfamiliar ones. We have also to remember that the ex- 
tant books on Prakrit grammar are comparatively late works, and the rules laid down 
in them can only be used with the utmost caution for determining the age of any work 
with their aid. Grammar can very well be considered to be a good criterion for judg- 
ing the age of a composition, but wrong or ungrammatical formations cannot. Poetic 
license is no criterion of age. Nor does it reflect well on the writer. Unless these 
archaic formations noticed in the Trivandrum plays are proved to be in agreement with 
the rules of grammar written before Panini, their occurrence will form no ground for 
testifying to their antiquity, nor will they suffice to prove the authorship of Bhasa. 
This is how the first part of the argument stands. 

Now let us examine the second on the use of old Prakrit forms. I agree with 
Dr. Barnett in thinking that the Southern tradition presents ndtakas in a condition 
showing Prakrit forms which are more archaic than those found in the Northern 
tradition. Let us work out this assertion in detail here. 

Scholars like Printz,^ V. Lesny,® V. S. Sukthankar® and others opine that the Prak- 
rit used in these plays exhibits old forms which are met with in ancient works both 
inscriptional and literary ; but not in comparatively late compositions like the works 


^ For example, in Raghucmhsd, XIX. 23, and Kumdrasambhava, 1. 35. 

^ T. S. S. Xo. VI. 

* Diitnqhatotkacha. T. S. S. No. XXII, p. 59. 

* \V. Printz : Bhdsa^s Prakrit (Frankfurt A. M., 1921). 

^ Che, Entwickhingsstwfe des Prakrits in Bhdsa^s Dranien und das Zeitalter Bhdsa'e in the Zeitschrift der 
eutschen Morgenlandischen Gesdlschaft, 72 Band* Leipzig, 1918, pp. 203 ff. 

A/nerican Or. Jour., 40, 1920, pp. 248 ff. 
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of Kalidasa and others. Therefore, it must be older and, consequently, these plays 
which are partly couched in it must be assigned to a great age, at an}' rate to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, if not_ to a still earlier epoch. These are some 
of the archaisms in the Prakrit of these plays as noticed by them. 

i. Amhdam {asmdJcam) ; ii. dissa {drisya) ; iii. vaam{vayctm) ; iv. use of the 
root arh without the svarabhakti or epenthetic vowel ; v. ahaJca {aham, later hake, 
hage and aham) ; vi. dma as affirmative particle ; vii. karia (kritrd, later kadua ) ; 
viii. kissa, kissa {kasya but used in ablative sense for kasmdt) ; ix. kh}( {kitalu);. 
X- tava {tara, later tiiha, etc.) ; xi. tiivam {tram, later tuvam). 

It will look rather strange in the eyes of those scholars if I said that almost all these 
old forms are to be seen in the Ascharyaclmddmani of Saktibhadra. I am sorry the 
book has not yet been fully published.^ I can, therefore, only refer to the pages of the 
copy which I had an occasion to examine. But that will hardly be more useful than 
my assertion that these forms are to be seen in this play as well.^ Should we, then, on 
the strength of this fact, assign the play to the same period to which the Trivandrum 
ndtakas have been ascribed ? Though the date of Saktibhadra is not definitely known, 
still I doubt if any scholar would think of placing him in that period or some centuries 
before the Christian era ! Let us leave him alone for the present till his date is deter- 
mined and see the Prdkrit in the works whose authorship and time are known without 
any doubt. I take up the plays which have been published in the ver}' Trivandrum 
series and under the editorship of Mr. Ganapati Sastri himself. In addition to those 
I have just now noted, the chief peculiarities of the Trivandrum plays as far as their 
Prakrit is concerned are® perhaps these : (1) usual dropping of k, g, ch, j, t, d, p, b, v, 

and y between vowels and occasional retention ; (2) occasional change of y into 
/but usual retention of it ; (3) shortening of the vowel and doubling of the consonant 
in evam, etc. ; (4) change of rp into yy in contrast with Kalidasa’s changing it into 
jj. and soon. If we examine the Prakrit of these plays with that of the Pradyumnd- 
bhyudaya,*' the Subhadradhananjaya,^ the Tajxitlsarnvarana,^ the N dgdnanda^ or the 
Mattavildsaprahasana as published in the south we shall find Prakrit forms in them 
which display the same features. The Pradyumnabhyudaya supplies several instancea- 
of (1), as do the other plays which I have just named, and I need not refer to them* 
For (2), see Pmdyumndbhyudaya, p. 2, Subhadrddhananjaya, pp. 60, 70, Tapatlsam- 
varana, pp. 36, 14, 33, 67, Ndgdnanda, p. 13, Malta i'ildsa°, pp. 1, 3, etc. For (3) com- 


For manuscripts of this play see the Descriptive Catalojue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the (4ovt, Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, pp. 8380-82. It is particularly noteworthy that the manuscripts of this play 
are found along with some of those of the 13 Trivandrum plays as has been noted above. 

2 Archaic forms are used especially in the speech of Surpanakha and also Sita. In addition to amLiam 
we have tiimkdnam and tumhehi. The play gives arhadi and uses aham itself several times in the speech of 
Surpanakha and Sita. One of the supporters of the Bhasa theory, namely, M. M. Haraprasad Shastri (see 
Introduction to the Pratimdndiaka), says that this word dma is never used by later poets but is found only in old 
PalL This affirmative particle not only occurs in the Asoharyachaddmani , but other plays as well, as I 
have shown below. Besides, is it not the very particle which we hear in Tamil every day ? The play gives tuvam 
and also tumam. The two forms vaam and karia I have not seen in the Aicharynchuddmani, but similar 
forms occur in the Subhadrddhafiahjaya and the TapaCisamvaraim etc. as shown in the sequel. 

® A. Banerji Sastri, J. R, A, S,^ 192 1, p. 372. 

4 T. S. S. No. VIII. 

« T. S. ?. No. XI. 


T. S. S. No. xir? 
’ T. S. s. No- LIX 
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pare Pradyumnd^ , pp. 10 and 33, Si(b}iadrd°,'p'p. 15; 145, Tapaii°, pp. 14, 61, Ndgd°, pp. 
24,24. 28, 71, etc., and Mattavi°, p. 2. For (4) see Pradyumnd°, p. 13, Siibhadrd°, 
p. 70. Tapati°, p. 3, Ndgd°, p. 13, and Matta°, pp. 1, 3. 

Some other old forms in these plays may also be mentioned here. For JJui see Pm- 
dyumnd° , pp. 10. 11. 24:. S>-ibhad)'d° .pp. 63. no, etc., Tapati° 8, 39, etc., Ndgd°, 

pp. 24, 34, etc., and Matta'', pp. 2, 6, 9, etc. For forms like kissa see Subhadrd°, pp. 17, 
63, 83, 97. 131. 135, TapaiP, pp. 9, 47, 74, etc., Ndgd°, pp. 66, 71, 88, and Matta°, p. 27. 
For «?>)« see Pradynmnd° , p. 33. SubJiadrd°, p. 57, Tapatl°, p. 104, etc. For anihdam see 
Sx(bliadrd°, pp. 33, 34, Matta°, pp. 9, 19, 24. For forms like karia see Tapafi°, pp. 42, 
8, 103, SubhadirP, p. 168, Ndgd’^, pp. 88,124. For mhi see SubJiadrd°, p. 34 ; Ndgd°^ 
p. 80. Matta°, p. 28. For aham and ahake see Pradiynmnd° , p. 3, Tapatl°, pp. 8, 55, 
143, Ndgd°, p. 71. 

1 may go on multiplying instances, but the result will be the .same. The occur- 
rence of these forms will not prove that these works, too, should be relegated to such 
a high antiquity^. They were all written after Kalidasa, whatever he their exact date. 

Yet another work may he put up to show the hollowness of this argument. It 
IS the Bhagamdajjvka which has been referred to above. Here, too, we obsen’e similar 
old Prakrit forms. To mention a few of the typical ones as selected by some of the sup' 
porter.s of the Bhasa theory. This piece uses both amlidam and amJidnam. The 
former foim occurs in the speech of the Vaidya who went to treat the courtesan (page 
xxii) and the latter in that of Sandilya (p. iiii). So also tiivam (p. viii) and tummn 
(p. xvi) ancHissu used in the sense of kasmdt (p. iv). Kliu is usually put for khalu with- 
out reduplication. The play gives tava and tuvam for the later forms tujjha or tumha 
sx'nd tiimmi SlS at pages v, and viii, and employs both evam (p. v) andevvam (p. viii). Like- 
wise we have aham for ahakarh and ahake, and so on. Both old and later forms are 
used in this work, still it cannot be relegated to the epoch to which the Trivandrum 
plays are ascribed by most of the adherents of the Bhasa theory. 

A special notice appears to be called for regarding the use of some accusative plurals 
’n dni belonging to u-stems on which Dr. Thomas^ has laid so much stress. I need 
only refer to the note of Dr. L. D. Barnett in the October (1924) issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society^ without recapitulating what he has stated there. Forms 
like kusimdni or devdni occurring in certain compositions cannot prove that the latter 
were w'ritten before or about the time of Asoka, for they are to be met with in the works 
which were decidedly written later. I have already showm in connection with the us^ 
of other forms how unsafe it is to adduce them as evidences of great age. All theK '> 
ndtakas, leaving aside, for the present, the Bhagavadajjuka, were written after 
Kalidasa, whatever their exact date may be. Their Prakrit also contains earlier or 
archaic forms but they are comparatively late compositions. Therefore, to assign the 
Trivandrum ndtakas to such a high anticj^uity as the 3rd or 4th century B.C. to 3rd or 
4th century A. D. on the evidence of some old Prakrit^ formations would be unreason- 

1 CJ, Baru(‘tt, R. A, S., 1921, pp. 587-9. 

Ibid. 1924. p. 449 f. 

3 p. 655. 

* Dr. SuktUaakar in his very intonnm^; notea which he has recently coniribiitel tD the Journal of the, Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society April isme), h&s, I now 6.nd, thoroughly examined the wholo cl the 

Prakrit question and appeals to have admitted (page 132), quite in a genuine scholarly spirit, I would sa}’, that in 
this respect, at least, ths expectations have not been realized. 
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able. Thus, the argument based on tbe arcbaic forms of Sanskrit as well as Prakrit 
also falls to tbe ground. 

After examining these main points so often adduced in favour of tbe Bbasa 
theory, let us now consider another important assertion in this connection. The de- 
fenders of this theory hold that the MnchchhalcatiM depends on the Trivandrum play 
named Chdnidatta and is only an amplification of it. They seem to have taken it for 
granted that it is so. One would wonder if they are led to this belief by the consider- 
ation of the small size of the Clidrudatta as compared with that of the MricJichhaka- 
tiM. That both these plays are connected with each other cannot be denied. The four 
acts of which the Trivandrum play consists are practically identical with the first few 
acts of the jMrichchliaJicttiJid. There can be no doubt that the author of the one has 
copied or taken them from the other. The Chdvudattu is believed to be the source, 
and to make the author of the MricJiMaJiatiJcd the borrower, it is affirmed that the 
Trivandrum edition of the Chdnidatta presents only an incomplete text of the play, 
the continuation^ of which still lies hidden somewhere, possibly in the south. It is 
further declared that some of the incidents mentioned in the Mnchchhakatikd are not 
connected with the real plot and are to be treated as mere cumbersome narratives. 
This practically means that the author of the M richchhakatikd quietly incorporated 
the whole of the play or the four acts of it ascribing the same to himself. The first 
question which a curious mind would ask in such a case would be how is it that a poet 
who was capable of composing six more acts failed to re-write in his own words the 
first four acts of the play. One would further ask if there is a parallel case in the \\ orld 
showing a plagiarism of this sort.^ We know of sayings like Kavir-mntarh samasnute, 
but cannot forget what Bhamaha has said® — 

Poets or poetasters may borrow consciously or unconsciously from other writers, 
but they would hesitate to insert bodily the work of another in their own compositions, 
if they are worth the name, for they ban express the story or the ideas in their own words 
as far as possible. In the MrichchhaJcatikd, however, there is no anyoktdnuvdda or 
translation, but wholesale incorporation. The prologue of this play speaks of the 
author in terms of high praise for, it says that he was the foremost of Yedic scholars 
and a pious man. Could tapas allow of such acts ? Well, it maj^ be said that he did 
not plagiarise, but, as Dr. Charpentier has stated in his note on the Hindu drama,* only 
added the last five ankas, or at least the greater part of them “exhibiting the efficacy 
of righteous conduct, villainy of law, the temperament of the wicked and the inevitable- 

^ Dr. Sukthankar in his article in the Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore , Vok IX, 1919, pp. 188 ff., 
has worked out this point at some length and tried to show that the Chdrudatta is an incomplete play, ard so 

it is ! 

2 Here I am reminded of Washington Irving’S reverie given in his Shetch Book regarding the art of book. 

making. Are we to think that, as Bhasa’s works were unknown at the time, che writer of the Mrichchhalcaiika ap- 
propriated his work to himself with no fear of detection ? 

3 See Introduction to Pratimdnatak<L p. xvi. 

* J, B. A. S, 1923 , 99 , 602, 6. 
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ness of fate. ■ In support of guesses like these it is added that a courteous poet, who 
would not accuse king Sudraka of plagiarism — a thing scarcely consistent with the 
high praise bestowed upon him — could, perhaps, not tell us in a clearer way what did. 
in reality, belong to him and what did not. If it were a fact, the case would be an uni- 
que one ! Authoi'is, as far as I am aware, have continued the works of other writers, 
but have not appropriated them to themselves. The Kadambarl and the DasaJcumd- 
mcharitu were in all probability continued only in the name of the original authors. 
That the Char udatta is only a part of a “fuller " work from which it has been culled 
out will become clear if we examine it closely and compare it with the Mrichchhaka- 
hka. It has no ncliidi nor a Bharatavdhyam. Besides, we do not find in it the words 
like ayi kiiiua khaht, etc., which form the chief characteristics of the Trivandrum plays. 
In constmction it does not seem to be identical with the rest. On what grounds then 
ha.b it been ascribed to Bhasa 1 The circumstance that a manuscript of the piece was 
found along with the orher plays cannot prove it, though, , apparently, it has gone a 
long way to influence the view. In my opinion the Chdradatta and the Mrichchha- 
katikd are not different works, and the former is only a part of the latter just as the 
Ma nirdnku-ndtaka^ is a part of the Pratijndyaugandkardyana of this very series 
although the C'hakyars consider it to be a distinct drama. Differences to be noticed 
in it are rather immaterial, and are attributable to local causes. I would call the 
Chdradatta a different recension of the first few acts of the Mrichchhakatikd. To 
write down the name of the hero and the heroine or call them ndyaka and ganikd 
matters little, as far as the actual representation on the stage is concerned. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Jimutavahana in the Ndgdnanda, only Nayaka is put down in place 
of the name of the hero. The difference in the names of Sarvilaka and Sajjalaka does 
not count for much. It is not impossible that the change is due to an error on the 
part of .^ome copyist. The omission of the servants’ names (Karnapuraka and Radanika) 
makes no difference at all. Sudraka as a playwright or rather kavi must have been 
very popular in the south. In the sthdpand of the Tapatlsamvarana of Kulasekha- 
ravarman he is named first of all the mahdkavis as ayijaSuddaa-Kdliddsa-Harisa- 
Dandl-ppamuhdmm mahdkainam annadamasya. etc. The Mrichchhakatikd is 
undoubtedly one of the best ndtakas we know of. Naturally it must have been 
selected for the stage. The whole being a long piqce, only a part of it was selected 
for occasional performances. That the Mrichchhakatikd was tampered with we are 
quite certain. On the authority of an ancient commentary, Wilson pointed out long 
ago t’.iat from the word'' esd ajja Chdludattassa to the remark dishtyd jlvita-suhridvarga 
dr yah of Sarvilaka in the bst act < f this drama the whole text was incorporated by 
Nllakantha.^ That this is ro is borne out by the verse — 

???! ii 

which, as interpreted by Profe-sor Sylvain Levi, would account for the interpolation also. 
The original author was anxious to see his drama staged fully before the sun had risen, 

^ Cf, M. M. Ganapati S'-str. PratimO'^ Introduction, p. Xi, 

2 This was noted by Hie long agoinmy notes on the Mrichchhakcdika (N. S. Piess, Bombay, 1902, pages U9- 
120} Dr. Morsenstierne has also noticed it recent ?y 12 wort referred to above. 
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but Nilakantha was anxious to bring about a happy union of all the dramaHs personcp. 
Likewise, the person who culled the Charudatta from the Muckchhakatikd had to see 
that it would be acted at such and such time and during such an interval. Therefore, 
he selected that part alone which to all purposes was complete in itself. . The heroine 
starts to meet her lover and with this act the first part of the story would terminate. 
Both the lovers felt diffident, one because of his poverty and the other on account of 
her low status. Despite all this, their desire is accomplished ; one goes to meet the 
other who has got the news and is ready to receive her. Even in the Mrichchhaka- 
tikd what follows Vasantasena’s starting is the tediously interrupting conversation 
she had with the vita and an ordinary exchange of a few sentences after which the lovers 
retired. That the Mrichchhakatikd has undergone a change we have just now seen. 
The probability, then, would be that it has got scenes which were added afterwards 
“to secure’^ to the play a greater popularity with the public.” Perhaps, the whole of 
the gamblers" scene in the second act and certainly the scene showing Dhuta insisting 
on self-immolation in the tenth act are instances of such interpolations. The Chd- 
rudatta was in all probability taken out when the play was perhaps free from such 
interpolations. This is, possibly, the reason why we notice some difierence in the quota- 
tions by Vamana in the Kdvydiankdrasutravr itti. One of these quotations is found in 
both the CJidrudatta and the Mrichchhakatikd, though it agrees rather with the version 
of the former. The other quotation is found in the Mrichchhakatikd only, for the 
Chdrudatta does not contain the gamblers’ scene at all. In the same way if a quota- 
tion is taken from the episode of Dhuta in the last act of the Mrichchhakatikd, we will 
not find 'it in any of the copies of the drama written before Nilakantha. who was 
responsible for the above noted interpolation. All the same -the Mrichchhakatikd 
will be there. 

Here we should remember that Vamana has referred to Sudraka as the author 
of the Mrichchhakatikd^ and has quoted from his work. While saying — 



I 


he does not refer to Bhasa. Had a work of Bhasa, as the Chdrudatta is 
supposed to be, existed in his time, in all probability he would have refer- 
red to it in preference to that of Sudraka, for it was original. But he has not. This 
fact will indicate that, at the time Vamana lived, the writer of the Mrichchhaka- 
tikd was regarded to be an original writer and not a plagiarist. I am not here concerned 
with the question of the authorship® of this prakarana. What 1 say in this connection 
is that the piece called Chdrudatta need not be the work of a writer who is difier- 
ent from that of the Mrichchhakatikd on the reasons so far advanced, nor can Bhasa 
be its author. That the story did not end with the fourth act of the Chdrudatta 


' Dr. Charpentier, J. R. *9., 1923. p. 602. 

2 Bhattanatha Svami ; Indian Antiqiiary 1916, pp. 189 if. 

® I believe in the South Indian origin of the Mrichchhakatikd and that Sudraka was possibly a soutbernf’’. 
Still, I do not think that he could be a Raja Koma^i. The tradition connecting him with the Komcdi caste does 
not appear to be very trustworthy. The Kanyakdpurdna where it is recorded and which is considered to be the 
chief work of the Korncdis is not an ancient work. It probably belongs to the 10th or the 11th century A.D. and 
the Vishnuvardhana connected with it was, apparently, the Choja king Rajeudxa, the patron of Nannayabhatta, 
the author of the Telugu Ehdratam. who Nourished about the 11th century A. D. In xhis connection see 
Dr. Charpentier’s note “ The author and date of the \lTichchhakatikd'\ in J. IL- A. S. 1923, pp. 593 ff. 

E 2 
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seems to be certain. It is equally so, that it continued in the Mrichchhakatikd. To 
think of the existence of a continuation of the Chdrudatta in some manuscript which 
is lying hidden somewhere, as some of these scholars do, seems to be unnecessary 
and futile. 

Dr. Keith in his review of Dr. Morgenstierne’s work, referred to above, seems to 
favour the view that the Mrichchhakatikd represents a working over of the Chdrudat- 
ta^ and that the Chdrudatta is not a shortened version of it. He goes a step further 
and says that Bhasa probably left his work, namely Chdrudatta, incomplete, and 
some unknown author who worked it up in the form of the Mrichchhakatikd found 
out a device of ascribing the work to Sudraka to secure for it a measure of attention 
which would not have been accorded to it, had it appeared under his true name. Does 
not the learned Doctor while making this conjecture “ demand too much from proba- 
bility” ? Apparently, this speculation is based on the belief that Sudraka as the author 
of the play had no historical reality. It is true that the figure of Sudraka in Sanskrit 
literature has a legendary character, but does it follow that the Sudraka of the Mri- 
chchhakdtikd must also be a mythical person ? On the other hand, the way in which 
he is described would show that he must have been an historical character of flesh 
and bones, " who suffered from diseases like catarrh and was cured by the mercy of 
6iva.” His identity, however, has not yet been established. 

To think of some unknown writer who “worked up” the Chdrudatta and ascribed 
the whole piece to a mythical ruler is to demand too much from imagination. It does 
not carry conviction home. There is hardly any necessity of creating further myths 
to show the high standard of self-abnegation. That the author of the Mrichchhakatikd 
was a writer of a very high order is proved by the play itself. In fact, it is the latter 
portion where the author is found in his full vigour and which makes him a dramatist 
of an uncommon genius. It is there that the master-piece of the play, namely, Sams- 
thanaka is fully delineated and the action fully developed. If comparison is to be 
drawn, this portion, it seems to me, is far superior to the first four acts which make up 
the Chdrudatta, even if we take it for granted that they were composed bv the an- 
cient Bhasa himself. Why would such a writer think of merging his personality into 
that of a fabulous or semi-mythical individual as Sudraka ? Why did he not, if he 
was a selfless writer, ascribe the work to Bhasa himself ? The name of Bhasa would 
have secured greater fame and more attention than that of Sudraka if that alone was 
the object. There is no reason why we should disbelieve the statement made in the 
prologue as to its authorship. While putting forth such assumptions, we take it for 
granted that the Chdrudatta was written by the ancient Bhasa and that as the Mfich. 
chhakatikd came afterwards, it must have been based on it. We are influenced I am 
afraid, by this supposition. If we consider the Trivandrum plays irrespective of the 
Bhasa theory, it will, I make bold to say, at once appear to be a part of the fuller play, 
i.e., the Mrichchhakatikd and neither a shortened version nor a basis of it. This view 
will obviate the vain hope expressed by some of the supporters of the Bhasa theorv, 
that the continuation of the Trivandrum play wilH come out some day and support 
their hypothesis. 

' /nd. .ItU., 1923, pp. 59-60. ^ 

’ There is no need of testing the points brought forward to show that the Chdrudatta is an incomplete play 
for 1 admit that it is «o aa oomparad with the Mrichchhatafikd of which it is only a part. 
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As to the question who patronised the author of the Trivandrum plays. I doubt 
if it can be finally solved under the existing circumstances. That there was some royal 
patron of the poet cannot be denied. Had there been none the use of the word Raja- 
sirhha in the concluding stanza would become useless. Rajasimha seems to be the 
surname or an epithet of the king who patronised the author. The term is ^ such 
as can be very appropriately used for any ruler. The same is the case with the word 
Rd'jd of the Dhnrtavitasamvdda of Isvaradatta and Narendra of the JJhhaydhhisd- 
rikd of Vararuchi, alluded to above. Scholars difier as to the identity of the Rdjasimlid 
whom the author of the plays had in mind. Dr. Barnett finds the Pandya Ter-maran 
Rajasiihha I, while Dr. Sten Konow recognises the Western Kshatrapa named Rudra- 
simha {Cir, 181-196 A.D.) in him. Possibly, there were two patrons. One was called 
Rajasimha and the other Upendra, for both these terms occur in the concluding verses. 
It is not impossible that these epithets are meant for the two Pallava chiefs, namely, 
Simhavishnu {Cir. 590 A. D.) and Narasimhavarman Rajasimha I (Cir. 646 A. D.). 
The Mattavildsaprahasana was composed by a Pallava king and closely resembles these 
plays. It does not appear to be unreasonable to assume that these plays, too, were 
written under similar conditions. The stanza — 

5t: 1^ 

would rather countenance such a hypothesis. But, as Dr. Keith has already remarked, 
such identifications ought to be treated as mere guesses, and nothing more. The 
identity will remain obscure, for the author himself wanted to keep it so, otherwise he 
would have given us the proper name of the patron. Here, I think, it will not be out of 
place to consider what Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has thought of this patron and the age of 
the plays. His opinion is based on the idea of “ one umbrella empire extending from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and up to the ocean ” found in these plays in verses like 
imam sdgara-]xiryantdm,^ etc. He thinks that such ideas cannot go back further 
than the days of Chandragupta Maurya and could not be remembered later than the 
rise of the Andhrabhrityas or the Kushanas. Such a conception, he opines, must refer 
to a period somewhere between 325 B. C. and the end of the 1st century B. C. In sup- 
port of this opinion, he adduces the words “our sovereign’’, “sovereign lion” and the 
terms Upendra and Narayana used in these plays. In the latter name he recognises 
the Kanva-Narayana.^ A glance at the passage in the Dutavdkyam, on which so much 
reliance is placed, will show that there is no mention of the “ Barhadrathas” at all, the 
person intended being Jarasandha, the son of Brihadratha. If Narayana or Upendra 
were the patron, the vilification by Duryodhana will be out of place, for no patron 
will tolerate his being rebuked in any garb. The words Upendra and Narayana do 

^ A somewhat similar case is represented by the Dhurtaviiasamvdda of Bvaradatta, which has already been pub- 
lished. In the concluding stanza of this BAdna, which is likewise not & Bharatavdkyam, v^e find qxg 

TT^IT Curiously enough like the Trivandrum Swopnordsaradoffd this piece also, as has been stated 

by the editors Messrs. Ramakrishna and Ramanath, in the introduction to the Chaturhhdnl, is mentioned by 
Bhojade^ a in his Sfingaraprakdaa. 

* Avimdraka. 

* See footnote above where we have Sagaramekhaldm instead. 

« T. S. S. No. XXII, p. 30. 


. T. . I 
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Lot refer to any mortal, but the chief god of the Hindu triad, as the benedictory stanzas 
iu some of these plays, e.g., the Xlrubhartga or the Madhyamavydyoga will clearly show. 
No reliance can be placed on ideas like “one umbrella rule’ , for they are little less than 
poetic embellishments. Students of Indian epigraphy and numismatics know that 
(‘ven ordinary petty chieftains are very often described as overlords and emperors of 
the world ^ in charters as well as coins. Such 

expressions need not be taken in a literal sense. In the same way, it seems to me, 
the mention, in these plays, of an empire bounded by the Himavat and the A indh} a 
need not necessarily show a political orientation. To reason from the known to the 
unknown we may take a few of the South Indian kings. ^ ehkata I is described as rul- 
ing over the whole earth from the Setu to the Himavat.^ Some of the Pandya kings 
are^ said to have engraved the pair of fish on the topmost rock of the lord of mountains 
or the Himalaya. Sundara-Pandya is said to have conquered Konkana, Kosala, Ma- 
gadba, Kalihga and above all China® also. Why multiply instances. These expres- 
sions are not to be taken very seriously. Even if we do, the case of RSjendra Choja 
would show that such expressions could well be applied to a southerner also, after keep- 
ing a margin for a poet’s hyperboles. Besides, we have to remember that if an author 
from the south wants to describe an ancient event which took place in the north or has 
to praise his patron in the north, he will naturally keep himself within the limits of the 
north. A good geographer from the south, who is conversant with the past history 
of India, or who is well versed in the epics and other literature of the country, can 
verv well describe events which took place long before he was born. Bearing all this 
in mind. I do not consider it necessary to think of any special empire of the Mauryas, 
the Kushanas, the Guptas, or others. Nor does it appear to be necessary to think 
of ;he roval statues discovered at Mathura, while reading of the Prat imdgr ilia or Val- 
halla in the Pratimdndtaka for, in the south itself there must have been such grihas 
in olden davs. This may very reasonably be surmised from the portrait statues, which 
are still to be seen at Mahabalipuram or the Seven Pagodas. The Varaha cave there 
has got a seated figure of Siihhavishnu flanked by his queens on one side and the stand- 
ing figure of his son Mahendravarman and his queens on the other. That they are the 
p rtrait figures {'pratimds) of the Pallava kings of these names is indubitably proved 
by the labels so clearly written above them in the old Pallava-grantha characters which 
iead‘‘ Srl-Simhavinnu-Pdttadhirdjan and Sri-Mahendra-Pottadhirajan, respectively. 
A writer from the south, who knows of such pratimds, or one might say — pratimdgri. 
has — in his own province, need not think of the portrait statues of the Kushanas, the 
Saisunagas or other dynasties. Thus, w'e see that the argument of the pratimdgriltas 
cannot counteract the proposition that the P ratimdndtaka was written in or after 
the sixth century of the Christian era by a South Indian writer. That be was ac- 
quainted with the Mathura country will not make the author a mdthura or for the 
matter of that, a northerner. That the Praii’maHdfaA'a cannot be such an old work as 
the followers of the Bhasa theory take it to be, we shall see presently. 


^ See Padmaneri or Vella hgudi grants, Ep. Ind. V^ol. XVI, pp. 291 ff. 

* See Velvikudi grant of Netlufijadaiyan, Ep, Ind, Vol, XVII, pp. 291 ff. 
3 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IV, p. 108, No. 372. 

* .innual Riport on South Indian Epigraphy, Madras (1922-23), >. 94. 
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There are some other minor arguments raised in support of the Bhasa theory 
which may be examined here briefly. Some scholars are of opinion that the Trivan 
drum plays make mention of an observatory at Ujjain, the Venuvana, the Xagavana. 
the old Eajagriha and Pataliputra when it was just founded and, therefore, must be very 
old. I doubt if any importance can be attached to such an argument. One may write 
a book to-day mentioning all these places in a similar marmer, yet, I wonder if we will 
ascribe such a work to a hoary antiquity on that account. The traditional epithetal 
of Bhasa like Jalana-mitte, ^Triend of fire” BJidso hdsak “laugh of poetry” and purdm 
“the ancient”, cannot prove that Bhasa was the author of the Trivandrum plays. These 
can be applied to other writers as well. Bhasa alone is not the friend of fire. Sakti- 
bhadra has introduced fire into his play. So also Sriharsha. The tradition making 
Bhasa the friend of fire is preserved in the Prithvlrdjavijaija.^ In that case Bhasa would 
become the writer of the Svapnavdsamdattd as well as the Vishnudharmottam,^ in that 
both these works were regarded to be of exceptional merit and believed to have with- 
stood the ordeal of fire.* I have already given my view regarding the Sraptnivdsa m- 
dattd of the Trivandrum series. It camiot be the Svapnavdsamdattd of Bhasa. which 
is still an untraced work. As to the other book, I am inclined to identify it with the 
V ishnudharmottanija which is so well known in Kashmir and has been published at 
the Venkatesvara Press of Bombay.® As the question of its identity is not connected 
with the present paper there is no need of my discussing it here. 

I doubt if due importance has been attached to the evidence of the anthologies 
against the Bhasa theory. Some twelve stanzas are ascribed to Bhasa in these col- 
lections, and it is very remarkable that none of these is to be found in any' of the thirteen 
plays which have been attributed to this ancient writer. These anthologies may not 
always be accurate in their ascriptions, but it is not insignificant that not even one 
stanza out of these twelve should be found there, if they were written by Bhasa at all. 
Leaving aside the anthologies, we find that even the verse peyd surd,^ etc., which Soma 
deva in his Yasastilahi ascribes to Bhasa, does not occur in any of these thirteen nd- 
tahas. On the other hand, it is found in the Mattavildsaprahasana, as stated above, 
where, apparently, it occurs as a subhdshitaP This negative evidence, I think, also 
goes against the Bhasa theory. 

^ Dr. Banerji, J. B. A. S. 1921, p. 379. 

2 7«c?. Ant. 1913, pp. 52.53. 

3 Rajasekhara's Suktimuktdvali — 

PT i th IN raja v ijaya . 

* There is no necessity of believing in the transference of tradition suggested by Mr. D. FJ. Bhandarkar in 
Jnd. Anf. 1913, p. 53. 

5 Btihler in his exhaustive article on it {Ind. Ant, Vol. xix, pp. 382 ft.) has shown that it is an old work wbick 
was extant about 500 A. D. 

* See above, page 13. 

’ Dr. Thomas (J. B. A, S. 1922, p. 82) says that one of these verses ascribed to Bhasa was identified by 
ilanapati ^^astri in his edition of the 3Iattavilasa, which is similar in structure to Bhasa’s works though I have not 
been able to find out that verse. 
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As to the PratimdndtaJca, the mention of Medhatithi throws a doubt on its anti- 
quity. It is said that this Medhatithi was some Yedic nshi, and to support the 
assumption it is stated that mention is made of the BdrJiaspatyam, but the name 
of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra is not to be seen in this play. I think the futility 
of this point will become clear, if the speech of Havana, where these names occur, is 
carefully analysed. Havana is represented to be a braggart. He forgets the very 
Sdstras of which he pretends to be the master, while praising himself. Further, while 
recommending some objects to Hama for the perfonnance of the Srdddha rites he does 
not follow the Dharma-sdstra. Fearing that Hama may find him out, he mixes Up 
the authorities, and to confuse Hama brings in cows, Vardhranas, and “ golden deer 
somehow. The existing law* books do not support him. The Vishmismriti recommends 
a cow for only a partial satisfaction,^ but the Manusmriti does not. Vardhranas is a 
cattle not a bird,^ as recommended for the Srdddha rites. The bird of this name may do 
for a hcdi-ddna^ only. What Havana says is not supported by the sdstra he brags to be 
conversant with. The author makes him say so to show how hypocritical he is, and 
brings in TIaricha in the form of a deer quite ingeniously to make Hama leave the cot- 
tage and pursue the false deer. The talk of antique sdstras is to impress his import- 
ance upon Hama. Kautilya, as a reference to Chapter II of the Arthasdstra will show, 
knew of the arthasdstras, viz., the Mdnava, the Bdrhaspatya and the Ausanasa Ha- 
vana had already talked of the first, so he named the second and omitted the third pur- 
posely to hide his real character, as the School of Usanas is meant for the Rdkshasas. 
He did not mention Kautilya for his “crooked policy” as he was a Brahmana of a high 

character ! Besides, there is no reason to assume that all the works he talked of reallv 

*/ 

existed. At least, all are not known to us. I doubt if we know of the Nydya-sdstra 
of Medhatithi, for instance. This argument is further vitiated by the verse 

which is found in the Hitopadesa. There is no mention here of Kautilva. Does it fol- 
low that the Hitopadesa was written before Kautilya ? Certainly not. I doubt if 
any importance could be attached to argumentum ex silentio or to the mention of more 
ancient names in such cases. As Medhatithi is spoken of in the Pratimd°, so are the 
iramanas in some of these ndtakas, for instance, in the Pratijina°, the Avimdraka or 
the Chdrudatta. They appear certainly as Buddhist monks, and to explain away 
their mention in these plays by saying that Brahmanic treatises like the Vaikhdnasa- 
dharmaprasna* also talk of them, cannot hold good, for the latter speak of them as 
ascetics practising penance and not as the followers of Buddha. This and other similar 
arguments, occasionally advanced in support of the Bhasa theory, do not require 
serious consideration and may be passed over. 

Conclusion.— Thus, I think, I have examined here all the main arguments which 
have been brought forward in support of the Bhasa theory and shown how hollow they 

1 S. B. E. LXXX, p. 249. ~ ~ 

* Kullaka on Manu, III, 271. 

3 See KaXihapurdvKi quoted in the Swbdakalpadruma under the word. 

* IntroduotioQ to Pratimd-, p. XXXL 
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. are. They can by no means prove that Bba.sa was tbe real author of the thirteen 
Trivandrum plays. Arguing like the adherents of the Bhasa theory one can ascribe 
these plays to Saktibhadra, whose Vfox^ Ascharyachuddmani, as shown above, 

not only exhibits a close resemblance with them, but possesses most of the characteris- 
tics which are believed to be their distinguishing features, besides being a fairly old 
•composition. I do not mean to say that they were actually written by Saktibhadra or 
any of the authors of the works with which I have compared them in regard to their 
Prakrit or other points. What I hold and have tried to demonstrate here is that none 
■of the arguments, adduced so far whether by the originator of the Bhasa theory 
or by his supporters in India and abroad, will suffice, singly or collectively, to prove 
that Bhasa, the ancient playwright, was their author. All these arguments are ativyapta 
or wide of the' mark, for they can equally well be applied to other plays, whose authors 
are known without any doubt. Their examination shows that we are still far from hav- 
,ing solved the question about Bh^a or the authorship of the Trivandrum plays, which 
must consequently be treated as an open one. The Trivandrum plays cannot be the 
work of Bhasa. We must still hope for some lucky chance that may bring to light the 
.real “ndtahachahra” of Bhasa so highly spoken of by writers like Rajasiiiiha, Bana or 
Kalidasa, the immortal poet of India. So the Bhasa theory has been a very 
pleasttnt illusion all this time, and I shall feel amply rewarded if what I have stated 
I in these pages goes to disillusion its adherents, as it has done in my own case. 
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